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I.    FOREWORD 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Washing- 
ton the  question  of  a  survey  of  state  universities  was  discussed 
at  some  length.  It  was  quite  evident  that  there  was  no 
machinery  or  funds  to  make  a  national  survey  even  if  its 
desirability  was  agreed  upon,  but  it  did  appear  that  self-surveys 
ought  to  be  undertaken  by  all  the  state  universities.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  members  present  at  the  meeting  such  sun'eys 
could  be  undertaken  if  there  was  common  agreement  upon  the 
definition,  units  and  purpose  of  the  surveys.  With  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  some  conclusion  regarding  these  points  this  pre- 
liminary pamphlet  is  being  sent  to  all  members.  The  material 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  Director  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education. 

To  make  any  progress  in  the  development  of  self-surveys 
it  is  essential  that  every  president  shall  send  his  comments  upon 
these  preliminary  suggestions  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Associ- 
ation. Upon  receipt  of  these  comments  they  will  be  studied, 
turned  over  to  Dr.  Capen,  and  if  advisable,  included  in  the 
second  printing. 

FR.\NK  L.  Mc\'EY, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 


II.     SUGGESTIONS   FOR   SELF-SURVEYS 

Preliminary  suggestions  for  self-surveys  submitted  to  tlie  members 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  in  accordaiice  with  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Association  on  November  13,   1920. 

1.    Census 

By  joint  agreement  state  universities  ^ould  adopt  the  census  plan 
of  recording  enrollments.  A  date  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  each 
semester,  term  or  quarter  should  be  selected  (two  weeks  after  the  open- 
ing is  suggested)  as  the  date  for  taking  the  census.*  The  census  should 
include : 

(1)  Enrollment  of  students  on  census  date:  (a)  By  courses,  sec- 
tions, or  classes;  (b)  By  departments;  (c)  By  colleges  or  schools;  (d) 
Summaries  of  enrollments  of  institutions  as  a  whole  and  by  divisions, 
part-time  students  being  reduced  to  full-time  basis. 

(2)  Roll  of  instnictors,  part-time  teachers  being  reduced  to  full- 
time  basis. 

(3)  The  number  of  courses  given  respectively  1,  2,  3.  4  and  5  credit 
hours  a  week. 

(4)  The  number  of  sections  .enrolling  (a)  From  1  to  5  students; 
(b)  From  6  to  10  students;  (c)  From  11  to  20  students;  (d)  From  21 
to  30  students;  (e)  From  31  to  40  students;  (f)  From  41  to  50  students; 
(g)  From  51  to  60  students;  (h)  From  61  to  70  students;  (i)  From 
71  to  80  students;  (j)  From  81  to  90  students;  (k)  From  91  to  100 
students;    (1)   More  than  100  students. 

The  census  as  described  above  is  a  more  accurate  figure  for  indi- 
cating the  pressure  on  the  university  plant  and  equipment  at  any  one 
time  than  is  the  customary  total  enrollment  figure  now  ordinarily 
reported  by  universities.  The  census  is  also  of  use  in  determining  the 
average  enrollment  which  is  a  factor  in  estimating  the  per  capita  cost 
of  education  and  in  all  analyses  of  the  costs  of  departments  or  divisions. 

2.    Student  Clock  Hours 

The  student  clock  hour  has  proved  a  useful  unit  in  determining 
the  efficiency  of  many  aspects  of  university  administration.  It  has 
been  adopted  by  a  number  of  state  universities  for  their  own  local  uses. 
The  student  clock  hour  may  be  defined  tbus:  One  student  under 
instruction  in  lecture,  quiz,  or  laboratory  for  at  least  fifty  minutes  net 
represents  one  student  clock  hour.  For  example,  therefore,  twenty 
students  meeting  four  hours  a  week  in  recitation  represents  eighty 
.student  clock  hours.  The  student  clock  hour  does  not  discount  lab- 
oratory hours  but  reckons  laboratory,  lecture  and  quiz  exercises 
equally  bour  for  hour.  For  instance,  a  student  taking  a  course  in 
chemistry  and  spending  one  hour  in  lecture,  one  hour  in  quiz  and  four 
liours  in  laboratory  in  a  week  can  be  counted  as  receiving  six  student 
clock  hours  of  instruction. 

♦Note:      Should    the   cenHus   dlstinirulsh   between    students   in    residence   and 
;he   aggregate   enrollment   at   the   end   of  the  year?      (M.) 


The  number  of  student  clock  hours  carried  weekly  by  an  instructor 
furnishes  an  interesting  cross  check  on  his  weekly  teaching  schedule 
of  credit  hours.  For  certain  computations  noted  below,  the  total  number 
of  student  clock  hours  in  a  given  department,  division  or  in  the  whole 
institution  is  required.  The  method  of  summarizing  the  student  clock 
hours  is  indicated  in  the  following  table: 


Course 

Hours 
Per    Week 

Number   of 
Students 

Weeks   Per 
Semester 

Total   Clock 

Hours  Per 

Course 

English    5 

4 

20 

18 

1,440 

Through  the  registrar's  office  the  following  record  of  student  clock 
hours  should  be  secured:  (1)  The  number  of  student  clock  hours 
carried  by  each  in.structor  per  week;  (2)  The  aggregate  number  of 
.student  clock  hours  carried  by  each  instructor  per  quarter,  term  or 
semester;  (3)  The  total  number  of  student  clock  hours  carried  by  each 
instructor  per  year;  (4)  The  total  number  of  student  clock  hours  given 
by  each  department  per  quarter,  term  or  semester,  and  for  the  whole 
year. 

3.    Classified  Expenditures 

Bspecially  for  comparison  with  one  another,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
members  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  should  adopt 
substantially  the  same  plan  for  classifying  their  expenditures.  More- 
cver,  a  classification  along  the  lines  suggested  below  (if  this  or  some 
.similar  scheme  has  not  already  been  adopted)  may  point  the  way  to 
substantial  economies.  The  plan  suggested  is  the  product  of  consider- 
able experimentation.  The  writer  understands  that  its  general  form 
has  received  the  approval  of  the  Association  of  Business  Officers  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  Middle  West.  Larger  divisions  of 
expenditures  suggested  accord  with  those  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  various  surveys  of  state  universities.  The  actual  form  given 
below  is  taken  from  the  Educational  Re\'iew,  October,  1920.  It  repre- 
sents the  form  in  use  at  the  University  of  Washington. 


CLASSIFlfi: 


Iteons  of  Expenditure 


OPERATION  AND  MAI 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Sup- 
plies 


Traveling 
Expenses 


Pi 
Pul 


Instruction: 

(List     departments, 

leges  and  schools.) 


grouped     by     col- 


Total 


II. General  Departments: 

(Library  and  Museum.) 


Total 


III. 


Administration : 

(List  of  general  offices  and  general 
items  as  president,  comptroller,  re- 
corder's offices,   Etc.) 


Total 


IV. 


Physical  plant: 

(Superintendent      of      buildings 
grounds,  heat  power,  light,  Etc.) 


and 


Total 


V.     Cooperative  services: 

(a)  Extension     

(b)  Experiment    stations     

•(c)     Research      

VI.     Student  Welfare: 

(a)     Dean   of   men,   dean   of  women,   health 

vocational    secretary    

Halls  of  residence,   restaurants,  etc 

Halls  of  residence,  restaurants,  etc 

*VIII.   Operation     of     farms,     care     of     real 

estate,    etc 

Loan   and   scholar^ip   funds    


=(b) 


IX. 


Grand    Total 


1  If  a  depreciation   cost  system  is  used,   a  column  headed    "Depreciation"   would   be   added 

'  Such   funds  only   as  are  contributed   by   the  institution. 

»  Report  here  expenditures  from   funds  collected   for  these  specific  services.      Obviously.   Itei 

*  These   Items  are  not   included   In   the  cost   of  education   nor   the   institution's   "functions." 
'  Repairs   to  equipment   only.  ; 

•  This  Is  research   organized  separately  from   teaching.  [ 
Note:      No   uniform   plan   of  classifying   all    expenditures  is   possible   for  the   reason   that   In| 

accounts   that   would    not   apply   to   half  of  the   state  universities.      (M.)  j 


llPEJfDITURfiS 


IB 

rANCE 

CAPITAL,  OUTLAY 

1 

m 

: 

'Repairs 

Total 

Books   and 
Equipment, 
Current 

Books   and 
Equipment, 

Extra- 
ordinary 

iBuildlngrs 
and 
lands 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

1                              ] 

i                              \ 

- 

1  ■ 

! 

i 

i 

1 
1 

1 

, 

: 

1 

i 

1 

jjt     right   hand   and   the   division   of  books  and   equipment   and   extraordinary   done   away   with. 
fi  er  this  head  are  not  included   in  the  cost  of  education. 


in.s   having  agricultural  colleges  and   federal   relations  there  is  a  cro.ssing  and  recrossing  of 


4.       Distribution  of  Overhead  Expenditures 

Most  universities  need  to  make  a  more  searching  analysis  of  the 
cost  of  eadh  department  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cost  of  each  cur- 
riculum. The  importance  of  accurate  information  concerning  these 
matters,  both  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  university's  claims  to 
legislative  committees  and  as  a  constant  guide  to  the  adminisitration, 
need  not  be  emphasized.  In  order  to  make  such  analyses  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  method  of  identifying  and  distributing  the  overhead 
expenditures.  The  method  outlined  below  is  suggested  because  it  has 
already  been  applied  in  sevral  institutions  and  seems  to  be  defensible. 
(Recognition  is  here  given  to  E.  B.  Stevens  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington for  the  present  statement  of  this  method.  See  Educational 
Review,  October,  1920,  pages  232-233.) 

The  overhead  items  as  shown  in  the  ta])le  of  classified  expenditures 
above  are  "general  departments,"  "administration,"  "physical  plant," 
"student  welfare."  The  main  functions  of  the  university  are  (1) 
instruction,  (2)  cooperative  service.  The  expenditures  involved  under 
the  items  "general  departments,"  and  "administration"  may  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  cooperative  services  on  the  basis  of  student  clock  hours, 
that  is,  these  items  may  be  divided  among 'the  separate  departments  in 
accordance  with  the  ratio  which  the  total  number  of  student  clock 
houiTS  carried  by  each  department  bears  to  the  total  student  clock 
hours  of  the  institution.  The  item  "physical  plant"  may  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  floor  spa,ce  and  the  item  "student  welfare"  may  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  student  clock  hours.  With  the  data  described 
above  it  becomes  possible  to  construct  illuminating  tables  showing  the 
t-ost  per  student  clock  hour  in  each  department  and  the  cost  per  student 
clock  hour  and  per  major  situdent  in  each  curriculum.  The  cost  per 
student  clock  hour  in  each  department  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum 
of  the  direct  expenditures  plus  the  distributed  overhead  of  each  depart- 
ment by  the  total  number  of  student  clock  hours  carried  by  that 
department.  The  following  items  taken  from  a  survey  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada  in  1915-1916  indicate  the  process: 


Depart- 
ments 

Department               Student   Clock 
Cost                              Hours 

Student    Clock 
Hour  Cost 

Agronomy 

Animal 
Husbandry 

$3,003.71 
5,862.37 

8,235 
7.497 

$0.0347 
.07819 

Mr.  Stevens,  in  the  article  in  the  Educational  Review  already 
leferred  to,  shows  how  special  curriculum  costs  can  be  secured.  The 
items  are  indicated  below: 


Major 
Curricula 

Average    Number 

of    Student 

Clock    Hours 

Average     Student 

Clock    Hour 

Cost 

Cost    Per. 

Major 

Student 

Education 
Law 

603 

516 

$0.2762 
.4593 

$166.55 
237.00 

5.    Salaries 

It  is  suggested  that  state  universities  prepare  for  circulation  among 
members  of  the  Association  certain  information  not  now  available  in 
the  published  documents  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  These  docu- 
ments, for  instance,  indicate  the  maximum  and  minimum  salaries  paid 
lo  officers  of  each  rank.  Such  figures  have  only  partial  significance, 
'"he  case  is  not  complete  with  the  addition  of  the  item  "average  salary" 
which  is  included  in  the  latest  circular  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. Officers  of  universities  especially  desire  to  know  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  normal  salary  of  each  rank  of  instructor  at  other  pub- 
licly supported  institutions.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  that  a  record  be 
prepared  showing  the  number  of  persons  of  each  rank  receiving  various 
grades  of  compensation.  The  material  collected  by  each  institution  will 
naturally  differ  from  that  of  the  others.  Possibly  it  might  be  gathered 
in  some  such  form  as  the  following: 


Offi<:ers 

Number  At 
$10,000 

Number  At 

$7,500 

Number  At 
$5,000 

Number    At 

Etc. 

$4,000 

President 
Deans 
Professors 
Associate 
Professors 

1 

3 

15 

10 

6.     General  Financial  Information 

The  following  items  of  general  information  need  no  comment: 
(1)  Assessed  value  of  property  in  the  state;  (2)  Percentage  of  true 
value  of  property  represented  by  assessed  valuation;  (3)  Population  of 
the  state;  (4)  Per  capita  cost  of  the  university  to  the  state  (federal 
appropriations  and  income  from  endowment  or  private  sources 
excluded) ;  (5)  Percentage  of  total  public  expenditure  represented  by 
state  appropriations  to  university;  (6)  Percentage  of  expenditures  for 
public  education  represented  by  state  appropriations  to  the  university; 
<7)  Percentage  of  state  expenditures  for  higher  education  represented 
by  appropriations  to  the  university. 

7.    Use  of  Building  Space 

Two  types  of  record  of  the  use  of  the  university  plant  are  important: 
(1)  An  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  floor  space  of  buildings  or  parts  of 
buildings  used  in  common  as,  for  example,  the  library,  the  gyminasium, 
the  heating  plant,  auditorium,  etc.  (2)  A  record  of  the  actual  use  or 
non-use  of  each  class  room  or  laboratory. 

Various  devices  are  employed  to  secure  the  information  in  item  2 
above.  One  in  use  at  Vassar  College  is  a  noted  type.  (It  is  taken  from 
Self-surveys  by  Colleges  and  Universities  by  Allen,  New  York,  1917, 
page  141).     The  form  is  as  follows: 
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8.    Tests  and  Courses 

The  inf(jirmation  sug'giested  below  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  question- 
naire. The  filing-  of  the  ans^vers  to  these  questions  at  any  given  place 
rnay  be  postixined.  The  questions  raised,  however,  relate  to  matters 
now  regarded  as  urgent  in  the  administration  of  curricula  of  arts  and 
sciences  and,  to  some  extent,  in  curricula  in  other  divisions.  It  seems 
desirable  that  university  officers  should  summarize  their  view  and 
experiences. 

( 1 )  What  tests  are  used  to  determine  the  capacity  of  .students  at 
entrance?  (2)  Could  more  searching-  tests  of  fitness  to  undertake  col- 
lege work  be  applied  ait  this  point?  (3)  If  so,  what  types  of  tests  do 
you  favor?  (4)  Do  you  have  a  common  freshman  course  (a)  For  stu- 
dents in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences?  (b)  for  students  of  more  than 
one  college  division?  (c)  If  so,  what  colleges  or  divisions?  Has'  the 
movement  (initiated  by  the  War  Issues  Course  and  illustrated  in  the 
course  on  Contemporary  Civilization  given  at  Columbia  University)  for 
the  cooperative  presenta.tion  by  several  departments  of  related  human- 
istic material  been  continued  in  your  institution?  (6)  If  so,  describe 
your  experiments  and  comment  on   the  results. 


